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embarrassed as a result of incontinence. In other words, she thinks
that any gratification will be paid for with a disgraceful penalty.
The old infantile theory that the boy has a kind of spigot that can
be shut off, while the girl has only an opening that is difficult to
control, can be reactivated and bring about a new devaluation of the
entire female organism. Under these circumstances, the first
menstruation may likewise easily be experienced as an uncon-
trollable discharge of body fluid. In later life, when such a girl is a
grown-up woman, she will have a tendency to avoid social contacts
during her periods and will justify this attitude by experiencing pain
and a feeling of weakness. She often feels that she has an enormously
copious flow, tries to. protect herself by using several pads, does not
have the courage to leave home, and uses menstruation as a restric-
tive factor of great importance in her whole life. Thus at every
menstrual period she repeats the difficulties that she once experienced
because of her sphincter weakness.

Many women have the habit of spending a few days in bed during
their periods, although they have no complaints that could serve as a
pretext for doing so. It is true that usually such women belong to
social classes in which feminine idleness is taken for granted. But in
most cases this is not a simple manifestation of fastidiousness, nor an
effort to *'forestall aging." although in many women the latter is the
conscious motive for their voluntary isolation. The real motive is the
desire of these women to flee from the reactions of their environ-
ment (taboos) and from their own intensified aggressions and sexual
dangers, their intensified readiness to enter into conflicts with others,
etc. This general motive is usually accompanied by more specific
and personal ones. During their first menstruations, these women
were treated with particular tenderness and forbearance by their
families, usually their mothers. The "poor child" was surrounded
with the greatest solicitude, and the attitude of her family made her
feel that she was entitled to have the ruthlessness of nature com-
pensated by particular consideration. There are women who admit
that the days of their menses are the most peaceful and happiest for
them. They achieve complete serenity and relaxation, allow them-
selves to be lovingly cared for, and free themselves from their usual
obligations, including those toward their own children; often in the
subdued light of her warm room this mature woman feels like a baby
in its mother's lap or in the cradle. For^such women, in contrast to
most others, these days are days of particularly good understanding
with their mothers. The childhood experience of having received
more tender care from their mothers during illness, or having had the